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WILLIAM ABBOT DOUGLAS. 

A Short Account of William Abbot Douglas, who died 
at Waterford, Maine, February 23, 1832; aged 
three years and eight months. By the Children’s 
Friend. Sold at the S. S. Depository, No. 24, Corn- 


hill, Boston. (Exrracr.] 


When little William was about three years old, 
he began to attend the Sabbath school. He be- 
came very fond of the school, and would often ask 
during the week, when the Sabbath would come, and 
ifthen he might go to the Sabbath school. He 
would sometimes say, ‘‘ It seems as though Sab- 
bath would never come.” 

He was greatly attached to his teacher. His 
teacher was absent several Sabbaths during the 
season on account of sickness. William felt it 
deeply, and expressed much sorrow. While she 
was absent, another lady, with whom he had been 
formerly acquainted, and whom he loved, took 
him into herclass. With this he seemed satisfied, 
until the Sabbath his teacher had so far recovered 
as to be able to return to the school; and then he 
could not be prevailed upon to go into his new 
class, but took his former seat, and waited till his 
teacher arrived. 

’ He often prayed, when she wassick, ‘‘ that God 
would make his dear teacher well again, and 
bless her a great deal.” 

His teacher: sometimes visited him at his own 
He was always delighted to sce her; and 
would take his little. chair, and sit down by her 
side, and ask her many interesting questions, al- 
ways addressing her by the title, ‘‘ My teacher.” 

Although William was so very young, his 
teacher never had occasion, in a single instance, 
to reprove him for lightness or any improper be- 
haviour; on the contrary, he always manifested a 
deep interest in serious things. He invariably 
listened with fixed attention to all his teacher said; 
and would often ask her many questions. He had 
— confidence in what his teacher told him. 

e would often say in relation to particular duties, 
**T must do this; my teacher says so.” 

William continued to attend the Sabbath school 
until the weather became quite cold, and even 
then, he could hardly be persuaded to remain at 
home. The last time he met lis dear teacher, 
he was the only one of his class who was present. 


| her into the Bible Class. 





She heard him repeat his little lesson, talked to 
him a while about his soul, and then took him with 








NARRATIVE. 


From the Sunday School Journal. 
THE ONLY SON. 


The Only Son; or the History of Jonah Ross and his 








}to church. She wore her old gown and bonnet a 


year longer than she ought to have done, so that 
she might spare money enough for his shoes 
and hat. 
W. Did she take him to the Sunday-school? 
Mr. B. There were no Sunday schools there. 
She taught him his letters, and then tried to teach 
him to read; but poor woman! she had not much 








Mother. pp. 224. 11 cuts. Published by the American 

Sunday School Union. 

The object of ‘‘ The Only Son,” is to appeal 
to the filial affection of a child to a mother, as a 
restraint from sin and a motive to religion. By a 
series of scenes faithfully copied from nature, the 
author leads a boy from infancy to manhood, dwel- 
ling on the instances of maternal kindness which 
are exhibited in the helplessness, sickness, and 
way wardness of the first years, until a proper im- 
pression is made on the mind of the reader, recal- 
ling his- own experience of parental tenderness. 
The temptations to disobedience are then exposed, 
with the cruelty and consequences of yielding to 
them. The progress from trivial offences of this 


kind, with the hardening influence of their indul- | 
‘gence, is then shown in the progressive advances 


of the Only Son to falsehood, deception, crime, 
dissoluteness, abandonment of home, and the in- 
effectual remorse of the man at the bed-side of his 
broken-hearted mother. 

The series of conversations in which the narra- 
tive is told are entitled, The Mother and her Babe— 
The Mother’s Instructions—The Mother and the 
Sick Child—The Mother beloved—The Mother 
disobeyed—The Mother neglected—The Mother 


forsaken— The Mother forgotten— The Mother bro- 


ken-hearted—the Mother dying. 

Every scene is natural, and, we believe, has 
been drawn from the life. Scriptural incidents 
and quotations are very happily introduced, and 
so interwoven, by dialogue, that the continued in- 
fluence of the narrative is religious, without formal 
and set exhortation that could be passed over. 

Extracts. 

W. But what became of little Jonah? 

Mr. B. Little Jonah did not know that he was 
fatherless. He was now the only comfort his 
mother had. Mrs. Ross was now a widow, and 
had nobody to take care of her. She had to work 
hard for a living, and the hatter gave her very 
little for her work. But then she tried to put her 
trust in the Lord. She remembered what God 
commanded the Israelites: Ye shall not afflict any 
widow, or fatherless child. And she hoped that no 
one would afflicther or little Jonah. She prayed to 
God every day; and it gave her comfort te think 
that a father of the fatherless, anda judge of the 
widows, is God in his holy habitations. She used 
to say to herself, ‘* God will be the father of my 
fatherless child; and he will keep me from all that 
would injure me, for the Lord preserveth the stran- 
ger, he relieveth the fatherless and the widow.”’ 

W. But, sir, I wish to hear about little Jonah. 

Mr. B. Little Jonah grew finely, and soon 
learned to walk and to talk. He used to hold 
skeins of silk on his hands for his mother to wind, 
and was-the only companion she had. It was 
very hard for her to take care of him, for she had 
no servants, and was afraid to leave him — 
self, for fear he should get into the fire. en- 
ever she went out, Jonah went with her, and 
seemed very happy to walk along by herside. She 
loved this little boy very mnch, for, as the Bible 
says, he was tender and only beloved in the sight of 











his mother. She sat up a great many nights to- 
gether to buy him a new red great-coat, to wear 


learning herself and she had no time to spend ia 
teaching him. But she used to take him with her 
to church, and when he was about five years old, 
he used to carry her books for her, and sing with 
the rest of the congregation. Mrs. Ross was a 
pious woman, and did her duty in most things, but 
she was ignorant. She did not know the best 
ways of bringing up her little boy. She had none 
of the pretty little books, such as you get from the 
Sunday school, and every hour she had to spend 
in getting something to keep them from starving; 
for poor women do not get much for their work. 
et she knew that she ought to teach the child 

to serve God. She knew that the Bible was giv- 
en us to be taught fo our families. She read that 
| verse and thought it was meant forher: Only take 
heed to thyself, and keep thy soul diligently, lest thow 

forget the things which thine eyes have seen, but 
teach them to thy sons and thy sons’ sons. She said 
to herself; ‘* Now I see that I ought to remember 


all that I have ever learned about religion, and 
teach itto Jonah.” * * * * 

W. Did Jonah get well? 

Mr. B. Not for along time. And when he 
— to sit up, he was so weak, that he could 
only sit in his kind mother’s arms. He could 
scarcely see, and his eyes could not bear the 
light; and he had a cough which did not leave 
him for several months. Mrs. Ross did every 
thing that she could to help the child. She was 
never weary of nursing him. She sold her best 
| table to get him things that he wanted, and often 
almost starved herself, in order to save some food 
for her sick son. And when he began to walk 
about, and looked very pale and weak and sor- 
rowful, she used to cheer him up, and tell him 
stories, and give him such little playthings as she 
could get. She did every thing she could to com- 
fort him, and no one can comfort a sick child asa 
mother can. This is the reason why God says: 
As one whom his mother comforteth, so will I com- 
fort you. 

Mrs. Ross was often afraid that Jonah would 
never get well, for he had a pain in his breast, and 
the doctor said that people sometimes went into a 
consumption after the measles. All day long she 
was thinking of this. This child was all her earthly 
comfort. She had no husband, and no near rela- 
tions, and her heart was bound fast to this beloved 
boy. Mr. Grove’s family came over every day, 
and brought such little things as are good for sick 

eople. Mr. Grove himself used to pray with 
Seauh, and talk to him about his soul, but the 
poor child was almost always too ill to attend to 
what was said. 
At last the doctor said, that Jonah was getting 
well. He could walk about the yard,-and his ap- 
petite began to return. Before this, his mother 
had wept for sorrow; now she wept for joy. She 
was like old Jacob of Israel, when his sons told 
him that Joseph was yet living; Israel said, It te 
enough: Joseph my sonis yet alive: Iwill go and 
see him before I die. 

W. 1 was afraid, sir, that Jonah was going to 
die. What did he when he got well? 

Mr. B. It was long before he got _ well, 
He could not do anything like work. His cough 
was very bad, and he was very thin and feeble. 
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But then his mother could work; and while she 
went for her hats, er to buy some little thing to 
eat, he would sit in his little chair, with his play- 
things before him, and the dog Argus would lie 
at his feet. Mrs. Ross loved her son more than 
if he had never been sick, and never was sorry 
that he had given her so much trouble. 

W. think that Jonah ought to have loved his 
mother a great deal more than he had done before. 
I do not see how he could ever have got well if his 
mother had not been so good to him. 

Mr. B. Little boys sometimes forget how ma- 
ny sorrowful days and nights their parents have 
had with them, in time of sickness. They depend 
on their parents for everything. What could a 
poor little sick boy do, without a mother to take 
care of him? Intime of war when the mothers 
are killed, the children often perish with hunger. 
This is what the prophet Jeremiah is speaking of, 
when he says: The children and the sucklings swoon 
an the midst of the city. That is, the war is so 
| dreadful, that the little children who are not yet 
weaned, faint in the streets for hunger. And in 
another place he says: The tongue of the Ts 
child cleaveth to the roof a his mouth for thirst; the 
young children ask bread, and no man breaketh it 
unto them. 

I told you that Mr. Jay came and paid him for 
the work he had done. Now Mr. } sold so 
many groceries, that he wanted a great many of 
these little paper bags, and he told Jonah that 
every Saturday evening he must bring all he had 
made to his store. Jonah worked hard ali the 
week, and made several hundred. When Satur- 
day evening came, he set off to go to the store 
with his bags. Mr. Jay was very much pleased, 
and paid him much more than he did before.— 
There was ablacksmith’s shop, about half way be- 
tween the store and Mrs. Ross’shouse. Jonah often 
wished to stop and seethem work, but he remem- 
bered that his mother had forbidden him. She 
was afraid the hot iron might burn him, or that 
the horses might kick him, or that he might get 
into bad company. When Jonah came near the 
shop this time, and saw the sparks flying, and 
heard the hammers striking one after another upon 
the anvil, and the men and boys talking and 
laughing, he stopped to think whether he should 
goin. He said to himself: ‘‘ What harm will it 
do for me to go in? mother will never know it; I 
will go in this once.” 

This bad thought led him to do evil. He 
ought to have remembered that God saw him. 
But he went into the shep door. He was much 
amused to see them shoeing a horse, and the 
blacksmith spoke to him, and gave him a fly- 
brush, to keep the flies off the horse while he was 
shoeing him. Jonah was quite proud to be able 
to help, and when he was going away, the smith 
gave him a little horse-shoe, which he made of a 
nail. It was about an inch lung. He put it in 
his pocket, and ran home as fast as he could. 

When he got home, his mother asked him why 
he had stayed so long. He stammered and hesi- 
tated, and said he did notknow. Then she asked 
him if he had not stopped at the blacksmith’s shop. 
Jonah’s face turned as red as a coal, and he could 
not speak for some time. At last he said, ‘‘ No, 
mother.”” This was the first day he had ever told 
his mother sucha fie. It was a willful, wicked 
lie. His mother saw something sticking out of 
the pocket of his round jacket, and said, ‘* What 
have you there, Jonah?” Jonah looked very much 
confounded: “ It is a bit of iron that I found in 
the road.” ‘‘ Oh, my son, my son!” said Mrs. 
Ross, ‘‘ how distressed I am to hear you tell such 
a falsehood! You know you have been in the 
shop where I told you not to go.” Then Jonah 
burst into tears and confessed the truth. His 
mother reproved him, and told him how displeas- 
ing it was to God. She said he had committed 
two sins; he had disobeyed his mother, and he 
had told a wilful lie. But she did not correct him 
with the rod, though she had szid that she would 
do so the very next time he disobeyed her. 








-W. Did it. not make him feel very badly, to 
have told such a falsehood? 

Mr. B. Nodoubtitdid. But he soon got over 
this. The next Saturday evening, when he went 
to the grocer’s, he took his squirrel with him.— 
It ran over his hat, and into his pockets, and was 
very playful. Just as he was coming out of the 
store, a little boy met him, and asked him if he 
would sell the squirrel. Now his mother had giv- 
en him the squirrel, and she had told him not to 
give it away, nor sell it, The foolish boy forgot 
all this at that moment. He sold his squirrel for 
tea cents, and began toreturn home. Allthe way 
home, he was in trouble. He was thinking what 
he should say to his mother when she asked him 
about the squirrel. At last he got to the house, 
and when his mother asked him what had become 
of it, he said that he had jumped away from him, 
and ran into the woods. Mrs. Ross was sorry, 
but she never thought he had told a lie. On 
Monday morning a man came to the door, and as 
soon as he had opened it, in sprang the little squir- 
rel Bunney. ‘‘O,” said Mrs. Ross, ‘‘I am glad 
to see the little fellow. Where did you find it, 
sir?” ‘* Why, madam, your little boy sold it to 
my son, last Saturday night, for ten cents: and I 
thought it was wrong to keep it, because the col- 
lar is silver, and is worth a great deal more than 
ten cents.” 

Mrs. Ross thanked the man and paid him back 
the ten cents. Afler he was gone, she looked 
for Jonah. There he was under the willow tree 
in the yard, biting hislip, and looking very sullen. 
He thought his mother would surely whip him 
now. But she did not. She was very angry, and 
scolded him very much. This did no good. It 
only made Jonah think that his mother never in- 
tended to correct him. Sc he thought he could do 
as he pleased. [ To be continued. | 




















SABBATH SCHOOL. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 

Youth’s Companion and‘ Sabbath Schools. 

Mr. Witu1s,—I am glad to see that you are 
introducing so many articles into your interesting 
little paper, upon Sabbath schools. I am confi- 
dent they will be very acceptable to many, if not 
all, your youthful readers. At least they will to 
your readers here in Maine. Probably, all the 
youth here who read the Companion, love the 
Sabbath school; and when they meet an article 
in their paper, which speaks of Sabbath schools, 
it interests them scarcely less, than if it spoke of 
some dear friend. 

In my frequent visits to the various families in 
Maine, I often meet the Companion, I always 
find that it is indeed the children’s companion—one 
of their most intimate, dearest companions. As 
soen as he arrives on his weekly visits to a family, 
the children sit down and listen with attention and 
interest to all he hasto say. Just as you some- 
times see them do, when one of their little brothers 
returns from a visit to their friends. They are all 
attention, as he tells of every thing he saw; and 
all that his grandparents and his little cousins told 
him; and the good times he had as they showed 
him one curiosity after another. 

Another thing about this companion of the young, 
is very remarkable. He has gained such a hold 
upon the affections of his little friends, that they 
will listen very willingly when he speaks to them, 
as he often does, slentity upon the subject of 
religion—when he tells them about their souls, 
the Saviour, and all the scenes of eternity—and 
when he tells them of all that is expected of them 
as Sabbath school scholars. Yes, sir, many of 
these children, who would appear restless, and 
ashamed, and perhaps even angry, were any other 
friend to address them upon these subjects, will 
seem greatly interested in hearing the very same 
things from their companion from Boston. 

ow it is for this reason, Mr. Editor, that I 
am glad to see so many articles upon Sabbath 
schools. The children will give good heed to 








what their intimate friend and companion m 
to them on this subject. ‘ deed 
O I have sometimes thought, could I on] 
change myself into your little paper, how much 
— I could do. How many thousand children 

should visit every week—how their eyes would 
sparkle when they saw me come; how attentively 
they would listen as I spake of the dear Redeem- 
er, and warned them not to disregard the instruc- 
tions of their anxious parents and teachers in the 
Sabbath schools. 

The Lord bless your little paper to the salvation 
of many a youthful reader, and may it lead great 
numbers of children to come and with Mary sit at 
the feet of Jesus, yes, come into the Sabbath 
school and sit at the feet of Jesus and hear his 
words; and learn of him who is meek and lowly, 

Portland, Me. B. 





“4 From the Sabbath Schoot Visiter, 
Report of the Sabbath School in the West 
Parish in Amherst. 

This school comprises about 250 scholars, and 
45 teachers, whose attendance is pretty constant 
and punctual. The school has been for years 
large and interesting, and the channel of obvious 
invaluable blessings to the church and society. But 
during the present year it has increased much in 
numbers, in interest, and in usefulness. For the 
new impulse which it has lately received, it is in- 
debted, under God, very much to the experience 
zeal, and fidelity, of the Rev. Mr. Perkins, who 
was for a time its superintendent, but has now 
gone to carry the Bible and the Sabbath school to 
children in Persia. 

The school includes every age and every grade. 
In one class may be seen the oldest lady in the 
congregation; in another, the youngest child that 
can speak the name of Jesus, and comprehend 
the truths of his religion. The lisping infant, 
the parent in the vigour of middle life, and the 
grand parent trembling on account of age, are all 
there; all sit together at the feet of Jesus, andhis 
prophets and apostles. The directors (men of 
wealth, intelligence and influence) do not deemit 
enough to furnish the means and touch the main 
spring behind the curtain, but have formed them- 
selves into a class that they may speak the louder 
fangusges and exert the wider influence of exam- 
ple. Parents do not say to reluctant families, go 
to the Sabbath-school, but come with us, is their 
language to children, who would on no account 
be denied the privilege of accompanying them to 
the school. 

Some of the adult classes adopt the system of 
mutual instruction. Most of them however have 
teachers from college. The influence of these 
classes is most salutary. ' They at once give dig- 
nity and impart interest to the school. It is no 
longer necessary that lads and misses should leave 
the school soon after they have entered their teens, 
in order to maintain a dignity suited to their ad- 
vancing years; and as to younger children, they 
are always interested in employments in which 
they see their elders, especially their parents enga- 
ging with them. 

The infant department in this school embraces 
about 30 children, who are taught by the teacher of 
the infant day school in this village. A smaller 
class of still younger children also meet by them- 
solves, who have scarcely learned to read, and 
who require special attention. These two classes 
are taught in essentially the same way, chiefly by 
familiar conversation, and by cards and diagrams, 
which speak to the eye. Anecdotes, incidents in 
Seripture, frequent singing, &c: are means of re- 
sort for creating variety and awakening attention. 

The monthly concert for Sabbath-schools hes 
contributed much to the interest and usefulness 
of this school. It is generally fully attended by 
members of the school. It is the aim of those who 
conduct it, to make it as attractive as possible to 
children—a meeting which they will anticipate 
with pleasure, and from which they will absent 
themselves only from necessity. ‘‘ May I go to 
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the next Sabbath-school concert?’’ is a question 
often pressed upon parents with all a child’s im- 
ortunity, long before the meeting returns, and if 


the little applicant be put off with the answer that |. 


he is too young to attend meetings in the evening, 
the next earnest inquiry is, ‘‘ when shall I be old 
enough?” ‘‘shall I be old enough next month, or 
next year?” i 

The principal means of exciting such an inter- 
est, is the narration of anecdotes and facts respect- 
ing Sabbath-schools and Sabbath-school children. 
Scarce any propensity of childhood is stronger, or 
more important in its bearings, than that of listen- 
ing to stories. Give this propensity a proper di- 
rection, and it may become as efficient an instru- 
ment of good, as it usually has been of evil. Store 
the young mind with facts, illustrative of early 
piety and of religious truth, in the Sabbath school 
concert, instead of feeding it with stories of witch- 
es, and of giants, and of ghosts at home, and while 
you please, you will profit, while you win, you 
may hope to save. ; 

The adoption of the system of monthly contri- 
butions on the Sabbath, has done much to increase 
the interest of our school. We have now nearly 
completed the round of the several benevolent so- 
cieties, since we commenced the system. Notice 
is given a week beforehand of the object of the 
next contribution. Remarks are made, anecdotes 
related, and facts stated by the superintendent, in 
order to prepare the school to give cheerfully and 
intelligently for its promotion. A uniformly in- 
creasing contribution has thus far given substan- 
tial evidence of an increasing interest in the cause 
of benevolence. Six or eight dollars is usually 
the amount of the collection. One recently con- 
tributed for the mission to Pera amounted to 
eighteen dollars. The monthly sum may indeed 
appear small, but when we reflect that in the 
course of the year it swells into seventy-five or 
one hundred dollars, it is by no means trifling. 

One of our number, a little boy six years old, 
who was beloved and is remembered by all who 
knew him for his lively interest in the Sabbath 
school, his cheerful and intelligent performance 
of its duties, and his happy, thrice happy improve- 
ment of its privileges, lately resigned both his pro- 
perty and his heart with his dying breath to the 
Saviour. A week before he died he had said, 
‘TI shan’t live, I shall die and goto heaven,” and 
more than once afterwards, he remarked that he 
would rather die and go to the Saviour, than live 
and stay with pa’ and ma.” Shortly before his 
death, he was asked, what should be done with his 
money. ‘Shall we give part of it to Mr. Per- 
kins to carry to the heathen?” ‘‘ Yes,”’ said he. 
“How much?” asked his friends. ‘‘ ll,” he 
‘replied with emphasis. 2 was $12, and these 
$12 are now in the hands of Mr. Perkins, the 
first example, probably, in modern times, of such 
a legacy to missions from a child of six. How 
rich may be the blessings, with which that legacy 
is laden as it crosses the mighty deep and wings 
its way towards distant Persia? Who knows but 
many a Nestorian child, saved in consequence of 
that legacy, may rise up at last and bless little 
George Boltwood. Soon after making this bequest, 
he of his own accord bid a last adieu to his friends. 
‘Farewell dear pa’, meet me in heaven. Farewell 
dear ma’, farewell dear grandma’, farewell all— 
all meet me in heaven.”” The example of Steph- 
en being then suggested to him, he exclaimed, 
Lord Jesus re- 
ceive my heart.” We indulge the hope that He, 
whose ear is open to the feeblest petition of his 
creatures, heard that prayer, and took the little 
petitioner to his own bosom. 





Dialogue between two Sabbath Scholars about 
Library Books. 

John. What book have you taken out, Charles? 

Charles. Idon’t know. Wait, I'll look and 
tell you. It is ‘‘ Winter Evening’s Conversations 
on the Works of God.” Oh that’s not a pretty 
book. I wish I had taken out another. 

John, That is @ very interesting book. It 





tells all about the sun, moon, and stars, and the. 
earth. You cannot think how much it teaches you. 

Charles. But has it any stories in it? 

John. Why,.no, it is not like ‘‘ Anna Ross,” 
and the ‘* Ayah and Lady,” and such books; but 
if you read it, you will learn a great deal, and 
then when you see the moon, and the sun, andthe 
stars, you will take more interest in them, and 
you will see how wonderfully God has made every 
thing, and that they could not have come by chance, 
as some foolish people say they did. 

Charles. Oh, I get tired of reading such books. 
I like stories, and amusing books. 

John. That is what Edward B said to 
our Teacher the other day; and the Teacher told 
him he was sorry to hear him say so, for boys who 
cared only for story books would never grow any 
wiser, for they would spend all the days of their 
youth in play and foolishness, and whenthey grow 
up to be men, and are ashamed of knowing so lit- 
tle, they will have grown too stupid to learn, and 
so be ignorant all their days. 

John. But how do you manage to get interest- 
ed in such dry books? 

Charles. Sister Ellen and I read them togeth- 
er, and talk about them, and get father and moth- 
er to explain them. At first, it is a little hard, 
but it grows easier and easier, until at last you 
think as much about it as about the most interest- 
ing story. 

John. But must we not read any story books 
in the Library? 

Charles. Oh, yes; I like to read them, but 
our Teacher says, we must not read them for the 
sake of the story, and skip ali the rest as some 
boys do, for that’s wasting time, and no one has a 
right to do that. He says we must read all the 
conversations, especially all about God, and 
religion, for all these books are written to teach 
us that; and we must give an account of them at 
the last day. 

John. But how can us children be expected to 
think about such things? 

Charles. God expects it of us; for my father 
says hetells children to ‘‘ remember him mow in 
the days of their youth;”? and he would not have 
required it of them if he who made their hearts, 
did not know they could and ought to do it. 

{ West. S. S. Messenger. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
LETTER FROM A FLY. 

Mr. Epitror,—I am a poor little fly. Do not 
on this account, turn a deaf ear to the voice of 
my lamentations. Listen but this cnce I pray, to 
the tale of my griefs—and I'll never trouble 
you again. 

It was on a beautiful warm day in the month of 
June, that I came into existence. I was at first 
astonished at the novelty of every thing around 
me. The warmth of the beautiful surface upon 
which I stood—the thousands of waving colors 
which seemed to touch me, and the variety of 
oises around me, quite bewildered my weak sen- 
ses. I lay for some time in my snug cerner watch- 
ing the movements of many of my species in per- 
fect wonder at the dexterity and velocity with 
which they moved themselves from place to place. 

‘*Ah! how happy they seem!” thought I. ‘In 
afew days my wings will be large and strong 
enough to carry me about. Then I'll play catch- 
er in the sunbeams with the rest, and f shall have 
nothing to do but fly about all day, full of enjoy- 
ment. How glad 1 am I was made a little fly.” 

Thus ever think the young and inexperienced. 
Life seems nothing to them, but a dream of pure 
happiness. But days rolled on and I grew large 
and strong. My mother left me to take care of 
myself, and proud of my liberty I flew round and 
round the room, which then seemed tome a large 
world. Being rather tired one day, I sought a 
resting place, on the head of an elderly lady.— 
What was my ‘astonishment at my reception! 
I was rudely, and cruelly brushed immediately 








off. This blow disabled me so much, that I had 
but strength sufficient to enable me to alight once 
more, on the head of a little girl who stood by. 
Here I remained quietly for a few minutes, nest- 
ling among her pretty ringlets. Soon however 
she put up her little soft hand, to brush me off, and 
I flew away. 

Wondering to myself what all this could mean, 
I went immediately to inquire the cause of my 
mother, in whose judgment and knowledge, I had 
unbounded faith. 

‘** My dear daughter,”* said she, after I had told 
my story, ‘‘my dear daughter, you must knew 
that without any just reason we are universally 
disliked by that race of human beings. You will 
find them your greatest enemies. Forgetting all 
the services which we render them by removing 
obnoxious things, which would otherwise create 
disease, they never fail to give us some blows 
when we come near them. They have exerted 
all their ingenuity, to invent traps and machines, 
to put us to death by the thousands. Never since 
the pays of my Uncle Toby, a good man, who 
when one of our companions lit upon him, gently 
took him up—-opened the window, and said to him 
as he flew gladly away—‘ There go—there is 
room enough in the world for both you and 1;’— 
never since then have I seen the least kindness 
exercised towards us poor”—just at this moment 
the child I have mentioned approached the win- 
dow with an infant in her arms. ‘‘ Catch the fly, 
darling,” said she, and before my poor mother 
could escape, she was torn limb from limb, by the 
dimpled hand of the little darling. Horror-struck, 
I retired to my hole, loudly lamenting my mother’s 
fate—and secretly mourning that I had been born 
a fly. Still 1 am one, and a poor little one—and 
the only way I can give vent to my feelings is to 
send this little tale to you, Mr. Editor. Will you 
have compassion enough for our oppressed race, 
to give it a place in your columns, that all your 
readers may know our sufferings, and all especi- 
ally the younger part, refrain from torturing us 
poor Flies. Une F. 


Every thing for the best, 


‘* My dear daughter, I am afraid that you will 
be disappointed in the pleasure you anticipated 
this evening, as you perceive it rains very hard.”’ 

‘* Thope not, mother, although J see nv prospect 
of its holding up, and you know I'cannot go in the 
rain: however, I will try to bear the disappcoint- 
ment as well as I can.” 

‘* Be assured, my dear, every thing is done 
for the wisest purposes, and that if you are «is- 
appointed in going, you will reap some advantage 
from it.” 

‘* J cannot see how my not going to the party, 
will profit me in the least, but I will endeavor to 
believe so.”’ 

‘*No, my dear, perhaps you cannot, but there is 
One who can, and if you are not engaged, | will 
relate to you an anecdote, which will illustrate, 
what I have been telling you. 

‘* Last year, a friend of mine engaged to go 
with a large party to the theatre, and they hed all 
promised themselves a great deal of pleasure, asa 
distinguished actor intended to perform; however, 
in the evening such a storm of wind and rain 
arose, that they all determined to postpone their 
visit to another occasion, except one gentleman, 
who said he did not care for any of the elements, 
and that he would go. That night they were 
aroused by a great noise and tumult which pro- 
ceeded from a fire inthe other end of the eity, 
but when they inquired where the fire was, what 
do you think wasthe answer? The theatre where 
they had all intended to go, had accidentally 
caught fire, and the wind being very high, the 
whole building, together with some other houses 
near it, were demolished, and that gentleman who 
despised the elements, escaped with difficulty.” 

‘* Well, mother, whenever I am disappointed 
in future, I will not repine, but recollect ‘that 
every thing happens for the best.” 

(Southern Rose Bud. 
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BENEVOLENCE. 











THE DEAD PIGEON. 

What a domestic bird the pigeon is. In all 
weathers, through summer and winter, we see it 
in our streets and in our yards. There is no 
other bird I love so well as this. From early life 
I have loved it. And what gave me the attach- 
ment I feel for this bird is, when quite young I 
used to feed a number of them which flew every 
day to our window, and there contracted the 
friendship. I have often kept a number of them 
together, and fed them and took care of them for 
months. But this was wrong. I ought to have 

iven them their liberty. I remember that once 
1 had a pigeon which | had kept for a great while. 
But one day a thought came into my mind, that I 
had better kill it and have a pot pie made of the 
poor bird for my dinner. I spoke to my moth- 
er about it, but she, tender hearted soul, would 
eonsent to no such thing. She could not bear 
to think that the poor creature should die—and 
by my hands too, But I was set upon it, as I 
was too apt to be, to my own sorrow. I went 
where the pigeon was, took him up, examined 
his downy breast and beautiful wings, and my 
heart failed me. I could not perform the deed. 
‘What a coward I am!’ I mentally exclaimed, 
‘I will kill the bird, be the consequences what 
they may.’ I took the pigeon again and gave 
it to a boy to hold upon a log, while I cut off 
its head. He held the fluttering bird. I raised 
the hatchet—down it fell upon the creature’s 
neck, but with so little force, that its head was 
but half severed from the body. The boy let 
him drop, and he fluttered bleeding about. O, 
how badly I then felt! I wished and wished 
that I had never attempted to take the pigeon’s 
life. I burst out into a flood of tears—I ran 
to my mother crying, ‘ What shall I do—what 
shall I do? my poor pigeon is almost dead;— 
O, what shall I do?’ But she could not tell 
me: it must die now, and immediately too, to 
end its sufferings. Iran to the bird, caught it 
by the head, and wrang its neck till it was quite 
dead. Then I sat down and cried for a long 
while; it seemed as though I had lost my best 
friend; for I really felt attached to the pigeon, 
I had kept him so long. I would have given 
all that I possessed to bring it to life again.— 
But no! [ had done the cruel deed; and for ro 
good reason whatever. And instead of having a 
pie made of the bird, I buried it in the garden, 
and tried hard to get rid of my unpleasant feel- 
ings. But it was a long time before the remem- 
brance of what I had done did not bring tears to 
my eyes. It however learnt me a lesson, a salu- 
tary lesson, which I have never forgotten. It is 
this—never to take the life of any creature, unless 
necessity requires it. And I hope these feelings 
will possess my breast to my dying day. 

[S. S. Instructor. 


RELIGION. 




















, THE RAINBOW. 


Come with me quickly; — not; hasten to behold 
this beautiful sight. Beautiful indeed! a bright and 
lovely arch, which seems to reach from earth to heav- 
en. How bright the colors! how lovely the sight!— 
But O, it fades away; again it appears; but now it is 
hidden from our eyes—’tis gone, and will not now re- 
turn. This arch is called the rainbow, and isa pre- 
cious token of the faithfulness of God, at the same 
time that it reminds us of the wickedness of man. It 
is said in Genesis, ‘‘ God saw that the wickedness of 
man was great in the earth, and that every imagination 
of the thoughts of his heart was only evil continually. 
And the Lord said, I will destroy man whom I have 
created from the face of the earth,” Gen. vi. 5. 7.— 
And God told Noah to make an ark, in which he and 
his family should be saved; and God poured down 
rain upon the earth, forty days and forty nights, 
and all flesh died upon the earth. And when No- 
ab came forth from the ark, the Lord made a prom- 
ise to him, saying, “I will establish my covenant 
with you; neither shall all flesh be cut off any more 








by the waters of a flood; neither shall there any more 
be a flood to destroy the earth. And God said, This 
is the token of the covenant which I make between 
me and you and every living creature that is with you, 
for perpetual generations: | do set my bow in the 
cloud, and it shall be for a token of a covenant between 
me and the earth. And it shall come to pass, when | 
bring a cloud over the earth, that the bow shall be 
seen in the cloud: and I will remember my covenant, 
which is between me and you and every living crea- 
ture of all flesh; and the waters shall no more become 
a flood to destroy all flesh. And the bow shall be in 
the cloud; and I will look upon it, that | may remem- 
ber the everlasting covenant between God and every 
living creature of all flesh that is upon the earth,” 
Gen. ix. 11—16. According to this promise, when 
the rain falls, and the sun shines, the rain-drops re- 
flect these beautiful colors, and form the rainbow—a 
token of mercy to the earth. But this is not the only 
rainbow of which the Scriptures speak. A brighter 
bow shines always round the throne of God. hen 
Ezekiel the prophet saw heaven opened, be eaid, ‘‘ As 
the appearance of the bow that is in the cloud in the 
day of rain, so was the appearance of the brightness 
round about. ‘This was the appearance of the likeness 
of the glory of the Lord,” Ezek, i. 28. And thus 
spake St. John: ** I looked, and behold, a door was 
opened in heaven: and there was a rainbow round 
about the throne, in sight like unto an emerald,” Rev. 
iv. 1. $. And our blessed Lord appeared to him, 
‘* clothed with a cloud: and a rainbow upon his head,” 
Rev. x. 1. The rainbow that we see is then an em- 
blem of that in heaven, which is a token of everlasting 
mercy in Christ. May we be privileged to see that 
bow. If washed in the blood of Christ, clothed with 
his righteousness, and sanctified by his Spirit,we shall, 
and we shall gaze upon it through all eternity. May 
it be so; and may the Lord say of each of us, ‘‘ My 
covenant was with him of life and peace; and I gave 
them to him for the fear wherewith he feared me, and 
was afraid before my name,” Mal. ii. 5. 


Beautiful bow! in mercy given, 
A token of love to ak ~ heaven; 
When thou art beaming bright and fair, 
May I ever behold the promize there! 
Beautiful bow! I will look on high, 
For thou wilt appear to paint the sky; 
And bid earth’s inourning children see, 
The sign of a covenant God in thee. 
Beautiful bow! when the rain-drops fall, 
And the cloud is dark like a funeral pall, 
When the sun has hidden his shining ray, 
And the birds seek shelter beneath the spray. 
Beautiful bow! a brighter one 
Is shining round the eternal throne; 
And when life’s little storm is o’er, 
May I gaze on that bow for evermore! 

- [London Chi/d’s Companion. 








MISCELLANY. 








The two Roses. 


Being with my friend in a garden, we gathered each 
of usa rose. e handled his tenderly, smelt of it 
but seldom and sparingly. I always kept mine to 
my nose, or squeezed itin my hand, whereby ina 
very short time, it lost both its color and sweetness; 
but Ais still remained as sweet ‘and fragrant as if it had 
been growing upon its own root, 

* These roses,’ said I, ‘ are the true emblems of the 
best and sweetest creature-enjoyments in the world; 
which, being moderately and cautiously used and en- 
joyed, may for a long time yield sweetness to the pos- 
sessor of them: but if once the affections seize too 
greedily upon them, and squeeze them too hard, they 
quickly wither in our hands, and we lose the comfort 
of them; and that, either through the soul’s surfeit- 
ing pe them, or the Lord’s righteous and just re- 
moval of them, because of the excess of our affections 
to them.’ 

It is a point of excellent wisdom, ‘ to keep the gold- 
en bridle of moderation upon all the affections we 
exercise on earthly things, and never to let slip the 
reins of the affections, unless when they move towards 
God, in the love of whom there is no danger of 
excess.— Flavel. 





The Benevolent Dog.—A True Story. 


A man one day took a walk in the town, and saw a 
poor dog who had hurt bis leg, and was lame. The 
man took the dog home with him in bis arms, and 
tied up his leg, and kept him in his house for two days. 
He then sent the dog out of his house to find his old 
home; for, as it was not his own dog, he had no right 





to keep him; but each day the dog came back for this 
kind man to dress his leg; and this he did till it was 





quite well. In a few weeks the dog came back once 
more, and with him came a dog who was lame. 

The dog who had been lame and was now well, first 
gave the man a look, and then he gave the lame dog a 
look, as much as to say, “You made my lame - 
well, now pray do the same for this poor dog who ig 
come with me.” [London Teacher's Offering. 
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WISHES, 
BY MRS. GILMAN. 
Anna, 
I wish I was a small bird, 
Among the leaves to dwell, 
To scale the sky in gladness, 
Or seek the lonely dell; 
pe song should celebrate 
he glory of the earth, 
And my vesper hymn ring gladly, 
With the trill of careless mirth, 
Eten. 
1 wish I was a flow’ret, 
To blossom in the grove, 
I'd spread my opening leaflets, 
Among the plants I love; 
No hand would roughly cull me, 
As I looked up to the sky, 
I silently should ope to life, 
And quietly should die. 
Mary. 
I wish 1 was a gold-fish, : 
To seek the sunny wave, 
To part the gentle ripple, 
And amid its coolness lave; 
I would glide through life delighted, 
Amidst the glow of day, 
And when night came on in softness, 
Beneath the star-beam play. 
Moruer. 
Hush ! hush! romantic prattlers, 
You know not what you say, 
When soul the crown of mortals, 
You would lightly throw away. 
What is the songster’s warble 
And the flowret’s blush refined, 
To the noble thought of Deity, 
Within your opening mind? . 





The Cat, the Old Mouse, and the Young Mouse, 
A FABLE.—FROM THE GERMAN. 
Car. 
Oh! thou pretty little creature, 
How beautiful in every feature, 
Come a little nearer me! 
Oh! I love thee passing well, 
More than I have words to tell— 
Let me give a kiss to thee! 
Oxvp Mouse. 
My child! I beg thee not to go! 
Car. 
Look, and behold this tempting show! 
These nuts and cake shall all be thine— 
All for a kiss! 
Youne Mouse. 


O mother hear! 
“~— kind she speaks—what dainty cheer! 
0.— 
Otp Mouse. 
Take this advice of mine. 
Car. 
See this delicious gingerbread !— 
This shall be thine, for what I said; 
And all these sugar-plums so sweet! 
Youne Mouse. 
What shall Ido? Oh, let me go. 
Oxp Moussg. 
My child, I say; do not do so! 
Youne Movse. : 
What evil can we meet? 
See how nice these things appear! 


Car, 
You little rogue! come here! come here! 
Youne Movsr. 


Oh, mother, help! Oh, give me aid! 
She tears me! bh, 


how I’m betrayed! 
Oxpv Movsr. 





*Tis now too late;—in vain for help you call; 
He that won’t take advice, must bear with all. 


[Parley’s Magazine. 








